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The Role of Libraries in War 
Food Education 


M. L. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson is director of extension w 


ork and chief of the Nutrition and 


Conservation Branch of the Food Production and Distribution Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


IBRARIES are a vital part of the demo- 
in way of life. In rural districts, 
in urban neighborhoods, in our institutions 
of learning, and in our seats of govern- 
ment, libraries are functioning as the in- 
tellectual nerve centers of a free, eager- 
to-be-informed public. 

In this war, as in the first World War, 
community libraries the country over are 
contributing a valuable wartime service. 
Many of the libraries I have visited since 
the war started have convinced me that 
librarians generally are alert to possibili- 
ties on keeping ours an informed democ- 
racy. Rooms, corners, or bulletin boards 
referring visitors to community-in-war- 
time services, technical and craft litera- 
ture, information on the theatres of war, 
youth rooms, and displays of this-is-our- 
war and other faith-in-democracy litera- 
ture, all represent individual contributions 
to the cumulative services which libraries 
are rendering* to build morale. 

This year no specific phase of civilian 
wartime existence offers a greater oppor- 
tunity or challenge to libraries for per- 
forming a genuine wartime service than 
does the subject of food and rationing of 
food. Food plays a direct and personal 
part in the scheme of things surrounding 
every family’s physical welfare. The pub- 
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lic is quite aware of this. It is hungry 
for information as well as for the rationed 
foods. Intelligent mothers and _ house- 
wives want to know how to make the 
points go farthest in the way of buying 
the calories and proteins and minerals and 
vitamins necessary for the proper growth 
and health of Their 
thoughts immediately turn to the library. 
Note the following item from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of March 7: 


their children. 


, 


After one look at the food rationing pro- 
gram hundreds of Greater Clevelanders ap- 
parently set out posthaste for the Cleveland 
Public Library to obtain information on 
how they might augment their food supplies 
allowed them under the point system. 

The article then goes on to say that 
many of the people who came to the li- 
brary were looking for a variety of ways 
to beat the ration books, including the 


cultivation of bean sprouts and the rais- 


My 
library was properly supplied with books 


ing of frogs. guess is that, if the 
and leaflets on food values and nutrition, 
these folks went away with the knowledge 
that they can budget their ration points so 
as to have a satisfactory diet, nutritionally 
speaking, even under the degree of ration- 
ing imposed on us so far by the war. 
Proper management of family food sup- 
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plies should be first on the list of patriotic 
services people on the home front can 
render toward victory. This requires a 
basic understanding not only of our war- 
time food economics but of some simple 
facts about nutrition and food values. 
Why is it that, with a record food pro- 
duction year just past, America has to 
tighten her belt; that, no matter how 
much food our farmers produce, more will 
likely be needed than we are able to grow? 
How can each family help share food 
intelligently, supplement the family food 
supply with home-grown foods, prevent 
waste of food, and still remain healthy 
and in fighting trim? 

The extent to which libraries can go 
in providing the information for their 
readers depends, of course, on the re- 
sources and facilities of the individual li- 
brary. Each library should make a sincere 
effort to exhaust every means of getting 
up-to-date and authentic texts. In one 
neighborhood library which I visited re- 
cently, I saw prominent display of a leaflet 
on the feeding of children which had been 
issued ten or more years ago. Yes, it was 
issued by a reliable agency. But it was 
lamentably out of date. Leaflets on nu- 
trition, food, and feeding published ten 
years ago are as old as yesterday’s news- 
paper. The one I saw was excellent when 
it was written. But remarkable progress 
has been made in the field of human nutri- 
tion in the past ten years. New vitamins 
have been discovered. So much knowl- 
edge has been accumulated about the direct 
relationship between food values and 
growth and health that a mother depend- 
ing on a ten-year-old leaflet dealing with 
the feeding of children commits a grave 
injustice to her offspring. ‘That is espe- 
cially true in these days of the point sys- 


tem, which has brought on an entirely new 
way of life in the family kitchen. 

Developments in the food field and in 
rationing have come so fast that a con- 
scientious librarian can best keep abreast 
of these things by consulting persons |o- 
cally responsible for the nutrition and ra- 
tioning programs. More than two thou- 
sand of the rural counties have extension 
home demonstration agents who can be 
regarded as real friends and counselors of 
librarians. They are in close touch with 
the home economics department of the 
state college or university and are familiar 
with the latest developments in nutrition. 
In 2643 counties, county nutrition com- 
mittees are functioning. In four states 
where nutrition committees are not or- 
ganized on a county basis there are city 
and township nutrition commitees. These 
nutrition committees, working closely with 
the local councils of defense, are charged 
with the responsibility of wartime nutri- 
tion education in other than rural areas. 
Librarians can keep abreast of what’s new 
in nutrition, foods, and food rationing by 
keeping in touch with the chairmen of 
these nutrition committees. 


LIBRARIES FIND POPULAR RESPONSE 


Many libraries have already provided 
special reference sections or shelves for 
books and leaflets dealing with the sub- 
jects of food values, nutrition, victory gar- 
dens, and ways to prevent or lessen loss 
of vitamins in cooking or other prepara- 
tion. The New York Public Library 
has published a list of books on “The 
Consumer and the War,” including eight 
recent books listed under the subhead 
“Marketing and Rationing” and fourteen 
up-to-date books on “Food and Nutri- 
tion.” These texts, together with leaflets 
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on victory gardens and government publi- 
cations on food, nutrition, and gardening, 
are further emphasized in the Branch Li- 
brary Book News. 

The Oregon State Library, in its Letter 
to Libraries series, emphasizes such sub- 
jects as “Vitamins for Victory,” ‘“Pro- 
tective Diets,” “Nutrition for Defense,” 
and “Helping to Keep America Strong.” 
In cooperation with radio station KOAC 
and the Oregon State College, such radio 
programs as “Homemakers’ Bookshelf” 
and others featuring the Oregon State 
Library have been helpful. In response 
to programs of this kind the library has 
received many letters asking for books and 
leaflets on vitamins, nutrition, and related 
subjects. 

The Louisiana Library Commission re- 
ports that, in four days’ time, it recently 
had over a thousand requests for books on 
victory gardens as the result of a book 
list that was sent out through the Asso- 
ciated Press to the newspapers of the 
state. In cooperation with the extension 
division of the state university, the com- 
mission prepared book lists which placed 
emphasis on such subjects as homemaking 
in wartime, child care, and food values 
and preparation. ‘The A.L.A. book list 
“Keep Fit with the Right Foods” was 
obtained in quantity and distributed by 
the commission to all public libraries. 

Even with limited facilities the story 
of food and its importance can be brought 
to the attention of the public. A friendly, 
illustrated book list on the bulletin board 
will often do it. “Lady, Take Heed!” 
says a bulletin notice used by Washington 
County Free Library of Hagerstown, 
Md., for this purpose last year. ‘Eat, 
Drink, and Be Wary—a bit personal, 
but—” Then the notice goes on to list 


books and authors under subheadings like 
the following: “Are You Really Serving 
Vitamins?” “Do You Look before You 
Cook?” “Can You Cook?” “What of 
Your Diet and Health?” 


Foop INFORMATION SERVICES 


Libraries in the larger cities have, since 
our entry into the war, augmented their 
work to include many community serv- 
ices. As our wartime industrial cities 
found their populations increased over- 
night, the libraries became natural centers 
of information-seeking. Thousands of 
young workers sought out the libraries for 
purposes of self-improvement and self- 
education in after-work hours. ‘Technical 
publications on subjects dealing with the 
type of manufacture common in the com- 
munity were eagerly read. Mobilization 
in the factories, conversion of some cities 
into military centers, our actual entry 
into hostilities, increasing public conscious- 
ness of the wartime relation of food, 
health, and morale, all are receiving a 
greatly increased amount of attention in the 
day’s work of the average city library. 

In some cities the volunteer civilian de- 
fense activities are centered in the library. 
Baltimore, Chicago, and Los Angeles are 
among the city libraries having war in- 
formation centers. —2The Lawson McGhee 
and Carnegie libraries in Knoxville have 
recently opened consumer information cen- 
ters in cooperation with the O.C.D. Con- 
sumer Information Section. Space and 
equipment are provided both at the main 
library and at the Negro branch. A 
member of the library staff served on an 
educational committee working under 
O.P.A. to familiarize the public on point 
rationing. Staff members working with 
the public at all library service points 
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were acquainted with the rationing pro- 
visions. “The newspapers announced that 
rationing information was available at the 
libraries. Many people preferred to tele- 
phone the library for information rather 
than the ration boards, which were al- 
ready overtaxed with requests. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
to the wartime food and nutrition effort 
is that of the public library of the city 
of Detroit. There the Detroit Dietetics 
Association has been working very closely 
with the public library for some years. 
In its selection of books on nutrition, meal 
preparation, and foods, the library has 
been working in close consultation with 
the dietetics association. In this way the 
public has been protected against the liter- 
ature put out by food faddists and other 
people with grind. 
Through this professional contact the li- 
brary received sound guidance in its selec- 


special axes to 


tion of books as well as assistance in the 
purchase of reliable books on food and 
The Wartime Living Exhibi- 
tion was not limited by the library to any 
one agency. 


nutrition. 


Each branch had as many 
exhibits as space would permit, and selec- 
tions in each branch were prepared by 
individual committees or __ specialists. 
Other committees obtained posters and 
printed materials from such sources as the 
state board of health, the home economics 
department of the state agricultural col- 
lege, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Education, the American Dietet- 
ics Association, the county nutrition com- 
mittees, and other private and official 
sources. 
“Your 
Make America Strong. 

The war centers at the 
main library and downtown library re- 
ceived many requests from all parts of 


The keynote of the exhibits was 
Food—Nutrition and Health— 


” 


information 
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Detroit for information on 


rationing, 
point rationing, price control, and war- 
time cost of living. 


Means of expanding 
this type of service in all the twenty-one 
branch libraries are under consideration 
by the library and O.P.A. officials, 
The Detroit Public Library also ¢o- 
operated closely with the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, the Detroit 
Garden Center, a private seed company, 
and the Metropolitan Detroit Victory 
Garden Committee in offering courses 
for victory gardeners. Two such courses 
were given in 1942, and in January of this 
year a course of ten meetings was offered. 
More than three hundred people enrolled 
and attended. Speakers were provided by 
the seed company, by local schools, and 
by local newspaper staffs. Meetings were 
held in the University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Division across the 


The public 


response indicated that this was one of the 


auditorium 
street from the main library. 


library’s most interesting and satisfactory 
projects. 


POPULAR AND TECHNICAL REFERENCES 


It is only common sense to divide ma- 
terials on wartime food, nutrition, ration- 
ing, and related subjects into two broad 
classifications—the one having popular 
mass appeal and the other dealing with 
the more advanced technical phases of 
food and nutrition. Food education must, 
first of all, sink into the minds of the 
members of the average family who in 
the past have given little or no thought 
to food selection. 
proper and perfectly understood by nutri- 
tionists, doctors, teachers, and other pro- 


Language which is 


fessionals is just so much Greek to many 

Such words as “vita- 
ay pra 

” “thiamin,” and “nia- 


a busy housewife. 
mins,” “riboflavin, 
cin” are gradually coming into the general 
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vocabulary. It is, however, still very 
important to talk in commoner terms 
which the average housewife can under- 
stand. Spinach is still spinach, although 
our home economists have successfully re- 
named spinach and its relatives as “green 
leafy vegetables.” These good old Eng- 
lish words have a truer ring in the ears 
of the common man and woman than 
“vitamin A” or “at least twelve milli- 
grams of iron every day.” 

We must not assume that this mass 
level of understanding of the technical 
phases of food and nutrition is not rising. 
Much of the general literature and edu- 
cation has merely served to whet the de- 
sire of thousands of intelligent women to 
“read up” on nutrition. Thousands of 
others who had the principles of dietetics 
taught to them in high school or college 
twenty ago—and then 
promptly forgot them—revive their inter- 
est as they face the practical problems of 
feeding a husband and children. That is 
true especially now, as the subject of food 
has become real and personal with every 
family. 


ten or years 


Some libraries inform us that 
there is a much greater demand for the 
technical and advanced type of nutritional 
literature than is generally realized. 

Two excellent lists of reliable literature 
—books and leaflets—dealing with war- 
time problems of food and nutrition have 
been published in the Booklist of the 
American Library Association, the last 
appearing in February 1943.1. The in- 
creasingly complicated food situation has 
made it necessary for government agencies 
to put out a growing number of leaflets 
or circulars dealing with certain phases 





'Mitchell, Helen S. “Keep Fit with the Right 
Foods.” Booklist 38:19-22, September 1941. 
+ Mitchell, Helen S., and Martin, Ethel Austin. 
More about Foods and Nutrition.” Booklist 39: 
213-16, Feb. 1, 1943. 

he above lists have been issued by the A.L.A. 
as one reprint. 


a) 
per 
val 


of today’s problems. These, I suggest, 
should be added to every library list of 
available publications. To aid librarians 
in their recommendations, a selected list 
of government publications may be found 
at the close of this article. Leaflets avail- 
able in quantity could very well be dis- 


tributed by library information centers. 


PosTWAR IMPORTANCE OF Foop 


Today we are fighting for the demo- 
Never has there been 
a time when free access to the library 
and to books on all kinds of subjects has 
This war is being 
fought on a world-wide battle front. But 


cratic way of life. 


meant so much to us. 


in final analysis it is fought to maintain 
the democratic freedoms in every city, 
town, and rural community. One of those 
freedoms is to read, think, and speak as 
we like. 
ligently, we must be guided by truth and 
knowledge as made available to us in the 
facts accumulated in the past and still 
being accumulated in the course of scien- 
tific progress. Americans traditionally 
have looked to their libraries as the source 
of such information. 

In my opinion we are standing at the 
threshold of the greatest forward move- 
ment with respect to food, health, and 
human progress in all history. Our war- 
time food education may be regarded only 
as a prelude of things to come. An indi- 
cation of the trend of events is the fact 
that our government invited representa- 
tives of forty-two allied and associated na- 
tions to participate in an international 


To exercise this freedom intel- 


conference on postwar food problems. 
There are many who hope that the con- 
ference has laid the foundation for un- 
derstanding and for subsequent efforts to 
build a more peaceful world around the 
principle that wars will disappear when 
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the peoples of all nations have enough 
food to enjoy an adequate diet for health 
and normal development. 
telligent understanding of our wartime 
food problem is essential for victory and 


because it will play an important part in 
building postwar progress, libraries should 
Because an in- regard food and nutrition as one of the 
foremost fields of wartime service to the 


public. 


Selected List of Government Publications 


lication No. 472. 64p. 10¢ (single copies 
free from Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture). 

Fight Food Waste in the Home. Set of 10 
pictorial charts in red and black. 25¢. 
Get the Good from Your Food. Set of 10 
pictorial charts in red and black. 25¢. 
Meat Cooking Charts. U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Set of 7 charts, 20 by 30 inches. 50¢. 
Poultry Cooking Charts. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Eco- 


The following publications are issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics (single copies 
may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture; in quantity through a U.S. Con- 
gressman or U.S. Senator) : 

Apple Recipes. 
Cheese in Your Meals. 
Dry Skim Milk. 


AWI-16. 8p. 


Drying Foods for Victory Meals. Farm- nomics. Set of 8 charts, 20 by 30 inches. 
ers’ Bulletin 1918. 14p. 50¢. 

Eggs in Wartime Meals. 8p. Vitamin Values of Foods, in Terms of 

Fats in Wartime Meals. AW1-34. Common Measures. U.S. Department of 

Fight Food Waste in the Home. AW1-3. Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 


8p. 
Food for Growth. AWI-1. 4p. 
Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals. 8p. 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats. Farmers’ Bulletin 1762. 48p. 
Home-made Jams, Jellies, and Preserves. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1800. 18p. 

Honey and Some of Its Uses. Leaflet No. 
113. 8p. 

Meat for Thrifty Meals. 
tin 1908. 46p. 

Potatoes in Low-Cost Meals. 8p. 

Poultry Cooking. Farmers’ Bulletin 1888. 
33P- 


505. 29p. 10¢. 

Wartime Fish Cookery. Department of the 
Interior, Conservation Bulletin No. 27. 
10¢ (single copies may be obtained from 
your Senator or Congressman). 


Single copies of the following may be 
obtained free from the Office of Infor- 
mation, U.S. Department of Agriculture: 


Victory Gardens. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Miscellaneous Publication 483.  16p. 
(5¢ if purchased from the Superintendent 


Farmers’ Bulle- 








Root Vegetables in Low Cost Meals. 8p. 
Soybeans for the Table. Leaflet No. 166. 
6p. 


Vitamins from Farm to You. 


AWI-2. 


The following are obtainable from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D.C.: 


Community Food Preservation Centers. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Home Economics, Miscellaneous Pub- 


of Documents.) 


The following is now in press and will 
be obtainable in July from the Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch, Food Dis- 
U.S. Depart- 


tribution Administration, 
ment of Agriculture: 


National Nutrition Program Food Chart, 
with Wartime Food-Alternate Sugges- 
tions. 6p. 
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A Library’s Public 


Relations Program 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


Mary Swain Routzahn, director, Depar 


tment of Social Work Interpretation, 


Russell Sage Foundation, outlines suggestions for a planned program 


of wartime public relations. The article is sponsored by the 


A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 


IBRARIES do not need to be told the 
t essentials of good public relations. 
| know of no other professional group 
which places so much emphasis on friendly, 
helpful service, an attitude which is basic 
to the building of goodwill. 

Nor do libraries, or at least those who 
read the 4.L.4. Bulletin, lack awareness 
either of the importance of publicizing 
the library or of methods available for 
doing the job. Glancing through a num- 
ber of recent issues of the Bulletin, | 
find excellent projects in public informa- 
tion reported from many cities. Articles 
such as “How Twenty-Three Libraries 
Are Stimulating War-Related Reading” 
(December 1942), ‘““The Library Invades 
the Factory” (June 1942), “Source List 
of War-Related Publicity Materials” 
(February 1943), and many more give 
practical help to the library staff in tell- 
ing the public how libraries can serve war 
workers. 

In fact, the very abundance of such 
helpful material gives point to my as- 
signment for this article, which is to dis- 
cuss the backgrounds of public relations 
planning. Since many ways of reaching 
the public are open to libraries, a plan 
will help to sift and select the methods 
and ideas best fitted to the objectives, spe- 
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cial problems, and budget of any particu- 
lar institution. 

These notes on program making fol- 
low in general a bulletin called How to 
Plan a Public Relations Program, pub- 
lished by the Social Work Publicity Coun- 
cil (now the National Publicity Council 
for Health and Welfare Services). Plan- 
ning, as proposed here, begins with a clear 
statement of objectives. Expressed in gen- 
eral terms, the average library’s program 
of wartime public relations might embrace 
these objectives: 


1. To draw attention to the special serv- 
ices that are available in relation to the 
community’s effort toward winning the war. 

2. To make it as easy as possible for the 
public to tap the library’s services and use 
them to best advantage. 

3. To keep continually before the public, 
including those persons who influence or 
control library appropriations, the impor- 
tance of maintaining the services of the 
library during wartime. 

These public relations objectives can 
scarcely be distinguished from the broader 
objectives of the service program itself. 
Yet they need to be taken out of their 
setting for the purpose of preparing the 
public relations program. ‘The task of 

1 Routzahn, Mary Swain. How to Plan a Public 


Relations Program. Social Work Publicity Council, 
New York, 1939. 20p. 
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getting public attention and support in- 
volves a number of important steps, some 
of which may call for modifying the serv- 
ice program itself once they are given 
thoughtful One 
sideration is that responsibility for a public 


study. important con- 
information program cannot be added to 
It has 


to be fully allowed for in staff assign- 


an already full schedule of work. 


ments and in the budget. 

The objectives and scope of a wartime 
public relations program are also closely 
related to the library’s past efforts and suc- 
cess in making itself widely known and 
used. Unless the library itself is a new 
venture, it does not start from scratch in 
setting up its war work plans. I have 
seen programs which appeared to have 
been prepared on the assumption that the 
whole affair comprised a new enterprise 
in a new world. What we are concerned 
with here is a realistic program, one that 
can be reduced to a working chart, based 
on a thoughtful analysis of the library’s 
assets as well as liabilities in community 


relations. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL PUBLICS 


Library service recognizes a number of 
special group interests. A library’s pub- 
lic relations program may naturally follow 
the same pattern and be divided into a 
number of public relations projects, each 
centering upon one of these groups within 
the general library public. This is good 
public relations practice, even though some 
public service agencies object to this type 
of planning on the ground that part of 
the public may be neglected while atten- 
tion is centered on another. However, 
most publicity actually reaches only a 
limited and a very special public, whether 
by design or not. The way information 
is expressed, the place in which it appears, 


the time of the day or week it is released 
are only a few of the elements which 
determine the number and kind of people 
likely to be reached. 

Not only is it necessary to keep up with 
the demands of the library’s best and 
proved patrons. The wartime program 
calls for getting the attention of new and 
industrial workers seek- 
skills 


through reading and special courses; chil- 


different groups: 
ing to increase their mechanical 
dren of busy war workers who should be 
induced in one way or another to make 
greater use of the library ; housewives who 
have so much to learn about budgeting 
and meal planning under rationing; or- 
ganizations which do not ordinarily en- 
gage in study programs but might now be 
encouraged to study and discuss war and 
postwar problems; and others. 


PROGRAM BUILDING 


breaking it 
down into projects related to these spe- 


Planning a program by 


cial groups is not only an efficient and 
practical way of carrying on publicity, but 
it provides an occasion for taking a fresh 
look at the community itself. Even in 
the small library in which the librarian 
knows people intimately, this type of pro- 
gram building may call attention to new 
publics to be reached with war service 
information. 

How to Plan a Public Relations Pro- 
gram suggests several convenient ways of 
dividing the public into groups with like 
interests. It is worth noting here that it 
would be most helpful to have as members 
of a public relations committee persons 
who can open the channels of communica- 
tion which most easily reach certain of 
the special publics not accustomed to using 
the library. 


These first steps in planning, namely, 
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clarifying objectives and defining relations 
with special publics, simplify greatly the 
planner’s next step, which is to select the 
media to be employed. 

Publicity channels may be classified into 
six groups: the spoken word, mail or direct 
distribution, special publications, newspa- 
pers, pictorial and dramatic methods, and 
special events. An important part of the 
skill of the public relations worker lies in 
choosing the right medium for a particular 
situation, and this requires thoughtful at- 
tention to the desired results. It is all too 
easy to slip into the error of regarding 
an overflow meeting, a story on the front 
page, or a good spot on the sustaining 
program of a network as ends in them- 
selves. It is even more natural to choose 
the ready-made opportunities, such as an 
exhibit which might be borrowed, in pref- 
erence to methods which involve original 
work. By testing each method according 
to its appropriateness to your public and 
to what you have to say, you make every 
effort count instead of engaging in pub- 
licity for its own sake. 


CHANNELS TO PUBLIC INTEREST 


The channels of communication which 
appear to be most used by libraries are 
bulletins, exhibits, the newspaper, and, to 


All of these and 


many others which reach a general public 


a lesser extent, radio. 


may be used in such a way as to get the 
attention of special audiences. 

On the book and theatre page of the 
New York Times, a brief item appeared 
recently with the headline: “350 Techni- 
cal Books Shown at Library. Exhibition 
Result of Demand for Training in War 
Work.” The article reads in part: 

Some 350 books have been put on dis- 


play, together with 250 photographs donated 
by large industrial corporations. The 


development of a plane from blueprint 
through the production line to actual flight 
is presented graphically, together with many 
photographs of shipbuilding and the making 
of munitions, tanks, and guns. 

According to Reginald R. Hawkins, chief 
of the library’s science and technology divi- 
sion, the exhibition has been arranged for 
the layman and shop worker rather than 
for the engineer. All the books are dupli- 
cated on the library’s shelves and are avail- 


2 


able to any reader... .? 


The italics are mine. Although shop 
workers would not be likely to see an 
article on the book page of the New York 
Times, teachers of technical classes for 
war workers would see it there, as well 
as many other persons interested in en- 
couraging workers to take training. Indi- 
rectly, therefore, this item in the Times 
will reach its intended public. Undoubt- 
edly the library also used channels of in- 
formation which made a direct appeal to 
shop workers. 

The method illustrated above, of reach- 
ing a group through its own leaders as 
spokesmen, is common practice and a good 
one, but it can be overdone. When a 
dozen different agencies load publicity ma- 
terials upon a club’s president or secretary 
in the hope that it will be distributed or 
given some special attention, the situation 
becomes rather hopeless. 


TIMING 


To plan is to look ahead. In public 
relations planning one looks at least into 
the immediate future to see how coming 
events or circumstances may influence the 
timing of publicity activities. 

On one hand, an effort should be made 
to avoid conflict with certain community 
or national campaigns already scheduled. 
These are all too likely not only to ab- 


2 New York Times, Apr. 14, 1943. 
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sorb public attention but also to take the 
time of volunteers who might otherwise 
help with the library’s publicity efforts. 
On the other hand, outside events may 
increase the interest of a particular public 
in library information at a particular time. 
Libraries, of course, are accustomed to 
relating their exhibits and bulletins to 
anniversaries, holidays, and the changing 
seasons. 
planner will develop the habit of watch- 
ing constantly for circumstances which 
give timeliness or news value to informa- 


In addition, however, a good 


tion about library service. 


NECESSARY PREPARATION 


Keeping step with situations which may 
suddenly call for a news release or a meet- 
ing, or possibly the postponement of a 
meeting, requires imagination. It also 
calls for methodical preparation of ready- 
to-use material. By preparation I mean 
keeping facts and figures up to date; hav- 
ing a well-informed and publicly accepted 
spokesman whose announcement of a pol- 
icy will get attention; and maintaining 
established lines to the various channels of 
communication. Many an institution-loses 
something in public confidence by flounder- 
ing or hesitating when called upon in some 
emergency situation to defend or speak 
up for its policies. Perhaps the executive 
is “afraid” of the newspaper editor or 
reporter. Possibly no one else is sufh- 
ciently practiced in making public utter- 
ances to accept the role of spokesman. 
By recognizing that it is a part of good 
planning to be ready for the unpredictable 
situation, one takes out insurance against 
bad moments like these. 

The timing of publicity events in rela- 
tion to each other is another factor to be 
reckoned with in preparing a schedule. 
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The fact that the library bulletin will 
appear on a certain day means that a news 
item based on that bulletin is also released 
for that day. An exhibit at the library 
may be an occasion for meetings, telephone 
calls, news stories, and a radio broadcast. 
Every effort of publicity is related to all 
other efforts in time and subject matter 
and in its assigned part in accomplishing 
desired ends. 

A calendar listing specific things to do 
by days, weeks, and months is the pub- 
licity planner’s blueprint or working chart. 
In the various war drives which are com- 
pressed into intensive short periods, every 
newspaper release, radio program, piece 
of printing, exhibit display, and public 
meeting is definitely scheduled. Even the 
modest program of a small library can be 
similarly set up to advantage. 

One way to prepare the calendar con- 
sists of compiling a checklist of things to 
do, grouping items in relation to the major 
divisions of the public to be reached: the 
parents, children, industrial workers, and 
so on. In a column at the left is a space 
for timing; at the right, a place to note 
the committee or staff member assigned 
to the activity. 

In presenting these few suggestions on 
program planning, I am uncomfortably 
aware that most readers of how-to-do-it 
articles hope the information and advice 
contained in them will make the task not 
harder but simpler. Some of the more 
optimistic even look for ready-made plans. 
Yet in the very words “plan” and “pro- 
gram” are implied the elements of good, 
hard work, of thought and study, note 
making, discussions with others, and agree- 
ment upon a course of action which its 
sponsors can support with confidence and 
satisfaction. 
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Citation for Trustee Contribution 
to Library Promotion 


IDA F. WRIGHT 


Miss Wright is librarian, Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. Keyes 


D. Metcalf awarded the trustee citations of merit at a special ceremony 
at A.L.A. Headquarters en June 10. 


— and Evanston in particular, is 
signally honored through the citation 
(Mrs. 
George H. Tomlinson) for the outstand- 
ing contribution which, as a library trustee, 
she has made to public library work. 

For twenty-four years she has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Evanston Public Library and for the past 
decade has been a very active worker in 


of Marian Doren ‘Tomlinson 


both state and national library associations. 

Mrs. Tomlinson brought to this field 
of service a rich heritage of library asso- 
ciations. Before her marriage she was an 
assistant in the Dayton and Cleveland 
public libraries. One of her sisters was 
Electra C. Doren, who was long the li- 
brarian of the Dayton Public Library and 
the first director of the Western Reserve 
School of Library Science. Another sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Bragdon Doren, for some 
time has been cataloger and head of the 
order department of the Dayton library. 

In addition, her activities in many other 
fields have given her knowledge and ex- 
perience which have greatly augmented 
her value as a far-visioned trustee. Fore- 
most among these have been the associa- 
tions dealing with the furtherance of in- 
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Mrs. TOMLINSON 


ternational understanding. Mrs. Tom- 
linson was a founder of the Evanston 
School of Foreign Affairs and has been a 
director and active promoter throughout 
its eighteen years of service. For many 
years she was chairman of the World 
Citizenship Committee of the National 
Society of the Women’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church. 
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At present she is chairman of the Division 
of Christian Social Relations for her local 
church. She is a charter member of the 
Evanston League of Women Voters and 
has always been a very active worker. 

As a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Evanston Public Library, Mrs. 
Tomlinson has served on all of the com- 
mittees. At present she is chairman of 
the management and outside agencies com- 
mittees. Public relations, taxation, and 
legislation for libraries have always been 
of special interest to her. 

To the trustees sections of both the 
Illinois Library Association and the Amer- 
ican Library Association Mrs. Tomlinson 
has devoted years of continuous effort. 

While chairman of the I.L.A. Trustees 
Section in 1936-37, she assisted in re- 
organizing and in giving new life to the 
section and has ever since worked as- 
siduously to create greater trustee interest 


in library affairs. Much of the trustee 
effort put into the passage of Illinois legis. 
lation for increases in library tax levy and 
for state aid has been due to Mrs. Tomlin- 
son’s inspiration. 

To the Trustees Division of the Amer- 
ican Library Association Mrs. Tomlinson 
has rendered outstanding service similar 
to that contributed to the state association. 
She has been a regular attendant at the 
annual conferences. She has been secre- 
tary and chairman of the division. The 
present constitution and by-laws of the 
division are to a large degree the result 
of her study and effort to create a work- 
able and vital organization for trustee 
efforts. 

In an era when those things for which 
libraries stand are in jeopardy, the im- 
portance of Mrs. Tomlinson’s years of 
activity in the interest of libraries takes 


on even greater significance. 


The Librarian’s Trustee 


PAUL HOWARD 


Mr. Howard ts librarian, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


QO" L. WILDERMUTH of Gary, Ind., 
chosen for one of the 1943 A.L.A. 
citations to library trustees for the vital 
contribution he has made to libraries and 
library development, has served well his 
city, his county, his state, and the library 
profession. ‘To librarians who know him 
well he is a librarian’s trustee. 

Through the thirty-five years Mr. 
Wildermuth has served as a library trustee 
he has followed the philosophy of (1) 
choosing a good librarian, (2) giving him 
free rein, and (3) advising with him as a 





Because 
of his foresight the Gary library has de- 
veloped into an outstanding institution. 
Mr. Wildermuth’s influence has extended 


counselor rather than a critic. 


far beyond his home sphere; his under- 
standing work and personality have been 
felt throughout the state. 

Mr. Wildermuth has been intimately 
connected with the development of the 
In fact, 
he was its founder. As Gary’s first school- 


Gary library since its inception. 


teacher he bought books with the pro- 


ceeds of an oyster supper and became the 

















THE LIBRARIAN'S TRUSTEE 


embryo city’s first librarian in 1906. 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Wilder- 
muth stopped teaching after a year. At 
the suggestion of Dr. William A. Wirt, 
founder of the Gary public school system, 
that Gary should have a public library, 
Mr. Wildermuth studied the law and 
learned that there were no residents who 
were eligible for appointment as trustees 
because five years’ residence was required. 
This meant the library had to be part of 
the school system. Feeling that the li- 
brary should be a separate entity, Dr. 
Wirt and Mr. Wildermuth “got around”’ 
that restriction. A board of library 
trustees Was appointed, including Mr. 
Wildermuth and Dr. Wirt. 


the library, and the school board signed 


It operated 


the “puppet” library board’s minutes. 

At the next legislative session Mr. 
Wildermuth introduced an amendment 
which permitted the appointment of a 
full-fledged board in 1908. In .1913 he 
became its president, and he has served 
in that capacity ever since. Realizing the 
potentialities of a library in serving sur- 
rounding communities, he sponsored pas- 
sage of Indiana’s county library law and 
encouraged library extension work in the 
home county of Lake. 

Starting from scratch to found a li- 
brary, Mr. Wildermuth and other trustees 
quickly decided to do no experimenting. 
They hired Louis J. Bailey as librarian 
before they did anything else. ‘“That was 
the smartest thing we ever did,” laughs 
the Gary trustee. 

Discussing his philosophy of delegating 
authority to the professional head, Mr. 
Wildermuth declares it is the function 
of trustees to use extreme care in selecting 
a librarian and then, if he has any short- 
comings, to supplement them. He be- 
lieves in telling a librarian promptly when 
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Mr. WILDERMUTH 


he feels he is ‘‘off the beam” and encour- 
ages frequent consultations and friendly 
discussions. : 

As president of the Indiana University 
Board of Trustees since 1937, Mr. Wilder- 
muth has been instrumental in improving 
that institution’s library service. He has 
wielded his influence tellingly, as well, to 
shake out of its lethargy more than one 
library system in Indiana. 

Joining the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association soon after becoming a trustee, 
Mr. Wildermuth has been active in its 
affairs over the years. He has served as 
its president. For a number of years he 
served on the joint legislative committee 
of the I.L.A. and the I.L.T.A. He like- 
wise has served on the legislative com- 
mittee of the former A.L.A. Trustees 
Section. 

At one time he rewrote the state’s li- 
brary laws. He is currently interested in 


a new codification project. 











Read and Get Well 


ANNE F. JONES 


Miss Jones, who has worked in the hospital division of the Cleveland Public 
Library for over four years, wrote this article, which is sponsored by 


the A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table. 


HE VALUE of hospital library service 

was demonstrated and its develop- 
ment quickened by World War I. There 
is no doubt that it will receive further im- 
petus as its importance is again shown 
in this war, but we must not be so com- 
placent about the call for help: it needs 
our special attention now. 

Because it is a field which is compara- 
tively new, many people ask “Why? Why 
should the public library extend its serv- 
ice and stretch its already insufficient bud- 
get to include still another type of work?” 

Hospital patients are members of the 
community who are temporarily deprived 
of the advantages of the library, yet in 
many instances are in greater need of 
books than the normal citizen. There- 
fore it is essential that these books be 
provided for them. 

There are three other really outstand- 
ing reasons why all librarians should be 
interested in the development of hospital 
library work. First of all, through bib- 
liotherapy the hospital library shares in 
restoring and promoting the health of the 
community. Second, the informality and 
friendliness of the hospital setup affords 
one of the best avenues through which 
new friends are gained for the public 
library. Many who have never before 


made use of the facilities of their libraries 
ask how they may get books when they 
go home and thus continue to find pleas- 
ure in their discovery. ‘Third, the hos- 
pital offers the public library an ex- 
cellent opportunity to extend its adult 
education program. 


For a number of years the medical 
profession has realized the therapeutic 
value of. reading and understood the dif- 
ference between a mere collection of books 
and real library service. In the modern 
hospital the purely materialistic view has 
given place to a new attitude, the realiza- 
tion that the individual outlook of the 
patient is of primary importance and that 
the authorities cannot afford to neglect 
this point of view. The intelligent super- 
intendent realizes that a library in his 
hospital enhances its reputation. At 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. 
Frederic A. Washburn said: 


The hospital which grows in reputation, in 
value to the community, is the one which 
furnishes the personal touch, the thoughtful 
considerate care for the patient, and not only 
dresses his wounds and cares for his disease 
but comforts his mind and gives him amuse- 
ment and pleasure while he is in the hospital. 
Nothing will do that like a good book care- 
fully selected by a person who knows how to 
do it. 
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READ AND 


Since those connected with the care of 
the sick, both doctors and nurses, never 
hesitate to emphasize the recreational, 
educational, and therapeutic value of 
books, why have librarians been so slow 
to fill this need? They may say that there 
is a lack of money, yet experience has 
shown that it is less difficult to secure 
funds for this branch of library work than 
for almost any other. Furthermore, the 
cost per book circulated is lower than in 
any other department in the library. Per- 
haps librarians have been either so healthy 
themselves or so busy serving the well 
that, though they were somewhat aroused 
from lethargy in the last war, they do not 
see the great opportunity which is open 
to them. Someday they may awaken to 
the realization that library service to the 
well is library service only half done. 


SERVICE NEEDED 


A large hospital should have its own 
trained librarian, but a small one will 
find that it is satisfactory to have service 
provided through the public library. Nec- 
essary equipment includes a room in an 
accessible location and a truck by means 
of which the books can be made available 
to the patients. 

The librarian should be specially 
trained to work with the patients. She 
must have an understanding of human 
nature and the sympathy that goes with 
such an understanding, be adjustable and 
cooperative, and have some knowledge of 
hospital procedure, for the organization 
of the hospital is a very sensitive and com- 
plex affair and the library must fit into 
its proper niche. 

Special training in the selection of books 
is also essential. If the patient has a taste 
for books and has formed the reading 
habit, his convalescent period brings an 
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immediate request for books; otherwise, 
it never occurs to him that they might re- 
lieve the monotony of this time. The 
first request will be to meet the need of 
distracting the patient from himself and 
will usually be for a detective story (the 
more lurid the better), western, or ro- 
mance. As he improves, though, he will 
ask for the type of book he read and 
enjoyed before he became ill. 

A few simple guides can be followed. 
Underestimate rather than overestimate 
your reader’s intelligence. If he wants a 
better type of book he will demand it, 
but a reader of Temple Bailey and Kath- 
leen Norris will hesitate to ask for them 
when you have offered Rebecca West. 
On the other hand, reports show that the 
demand is for more than light fiction. 
Biography, travel, and new books on cur- 
rent affairs rank high in popularity. Al- 
though the librarian dislikes censoring 
books, there are types which do much 
more harm than good and must .be elim- 
inated from the collections. Some are 
those dwelling on disease; those that are 
too introspective; those that dwell on 
family squabbles, marital difficulties, re- 
ligious problems, or the futility of living. 
Books must be suited to the patients and 
should be selected more from the human 
than the literary point of view. This 
means individual treatment on the part 
of the librarian. 

It is evident that the future of hospital 
library work lies with the librarians. 
Probably the most important factor in 
the failure of the library to create a place 
in as many hospitals as have occupational 
therapy and social service organizations is 
the lack of specialized training. The li- 
brarians are 


. untrained not only theoretically in the 
psychology of illness, physical and mental, 
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but also in the practical experience of apply- 
ing their knowledge of books to the very com- 
plicated and abnormal hospital population. 
... When the medical profession can speak 
with enthusiasm of the library schools’ train- 
ing of students for hospital work, then may 
we expect to find a growing tendency on the 
part of superintendents to place a librarian in 
charge of the library, and the library will 
likewise be indispensable for a modern hos- 
pital. 
*Huntley, Marjorie W. “It’s Up to You.” J 

brary Journal 61:747, Oct. 15, 1936. 


Featuring the 


— are the addresses of informa- 
tion bureaus from which libraries 
can secure display material on the United 


Nations and the war: 


Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, exhibits, photo- 
graphs. Free. 

Canadian Wartime Information Board, 620 


Fifth Ave., New York City. Posters, 
films, photographs, charts, and maps. 
Free. 

Czechoslovak Information Service, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. Posters. 
F ree. 

National America Denmark Association, 


116 Broad St., New York City. Posters. 
Free. 

Fighting French Delegation, 626 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, exhibits, pho- 
tographs, and maps. Free. 

Greek Office of Information, 2100 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Posters, photographs, maps. Free. 

Department of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Ave., New York City. Posters 
and maps of the Americas. Free. 

Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rocke- 





1 This supplements the list of agencies in ‘‘Source 
List of War-Related Publicity Materials.” 
Bulletin 37: 42-46, February 1943, 


The achievements for those who do 
hospital library work are not tangible: 
they cannot be weighed, measured, or esti- 
mated in columns of figures, and yet they 
have an extremely high value. It is a 
pioneering work which challenges, in- 


spires, and amply repays in the personal 


satisfaction which it brings. And it 
offers the librarian of vision scope to 
develop her capabilities to the fullest 
extent. 

United Nations 
feller Plaza, New York City. Posters, 


photographs, and maps free; exhibits, for 
cost of transportation, on war background, 
war activities, and Dutch art. 

New Zealand Legation, Washington, D.C. 
Posters, pamphlets. Apply to 
Roger Hawthorne, Information Officer. 

Norwegian Information Bureau, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Posters 
and photographs. Free. 

Philippine Library of Information, 1617 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Posters, photographs, maps. Free. 

Polish Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Posters, ten cents each. 
Exhibits and exhibit materials available. 
Write for information about cost. 

Royal Yugoslav Information Center, 812 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Posters, ex- 
hibits, photographs of bombed cities, Yu- 
goslav war activities, exhibit material on 
postwar reconstruction. Free. 


Free. 


Many of these centers lend films de- 
scriptive of war activities in exile or in 
their native countries, and some maintain 
speakers’ bureaus. Since use of these 
facilities depends largely on the library’s 
geographic situation, interested librarians 


are advised to write for information. 


























Newbery and Caldecott Winners 


LILLIAN 


H. SMITH 


Head, Boys and Girls Division, Public Libraries, Toronto, and chairman, 
Children’s Library Association of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. 


F JOHN Newsery and Randolph 

Caldecott could look down on the 
world today, they would be deeply grieved 
to see what has befallen the children of 
this age. Boys and girls all over the 
world are frightened, sick, and hungry. 
In many countries parents cannot even 
provide their children with needed food, 
clothing, and shelter. Books, especially 
children’s books, must wait for happier 
times. Even in Great Britain paper is so 
precious that fewer and fewer books can 
be published as the war goes on. 

We in America have the heavy re- 
sponsibilitity of keeping children’s litera- 
ture alive. Above all, during these war 
years when we are choosing “the most 
distinguished children’s books,” we must 
remind ourselves of 
our obligation to the 
children of the world. 
It is with special sat- 
isfaction and with full 
realization of our re- 


sponsibility that the 
Newbery Medal _ is 
given this year to 


Elizabeth Janet Gray’s 
Adam of the Road and 
the Caldecott Medal 
is given to Virginia 
Lee Burton’s The Lit- 
tle House. 


Through Elizabeth Janet Gray’s earlier 
books we have come to know her deep 
Whether she writes 
of the early days in her own country or 
whether she goes further back in history 
to delve into the life in those lands from 
which her forbears sailed to make new 


interest in the past. 


homes across the seas, there is a sureness 
of touch in the background which gives 
richness and significance to her books 
We have come to associate her name 
with that period in history when settlers 
were fleeing to America to escape from the 
tyranny of English kings. It ‘is surpris- 
ing to find, therefore, that Adam of the 
Road takes us back to a much earlier 
period. Here we find ourselves back in 


the England of Edward Longshanks. 





Courtesy Houghton Mifflin Company 


From The Little House 
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We may wonder what 
caused Miss Gray to 
choose this particular set- 
ting for her story. To 
many of us, the thirteenth 
century is an age of fair 
ladies and noble knights, 
of bloody battles and gay 
pageantry. To Miss Gray 
it has a deeper import. 
It is an age in which Eng- 
lishmen were becoming 
their rights: 
Magna Carta was signed 
not so many years before; 
the king had summoned 
commoners to his Parlia- 
ment at Winchester; the 
“common people” were 
beginning to feel their 
strength. 

Adam of the Road isa 
tale of these common people and particu- 
larly of Adam, a boy with minstrel’s 
blood in his veins. When Nick, his 
spaniel, disappeared Adam set off to find 
him on a journey that took him through 
towns rich in the history of England. 
But the greater part of his travels were 
through the countryside 
where he met and made friends with the 
plowmen and herdsmen and merchants 
rather than with the great lords and ladies 
of King Edward’s court. A story about 
a boy and his dog has always been a favor- 
ite theme. Adam of the Road is much 
more than that, for into Adam’s adven- 
ture is woven the beauty of ancient songs 
and mellow stones and the ways and cus- 
toms of far-off times. 

The Caldecott Medal goes this year to 
the author-illustrator whose Choo-Choo 
and Mike Mulligan and His Steam 


Shovel have already taken an important 


aware of 


villages and 








Courtesy Viking Press 


From Adam of the Road 


place among little children’s picture books. 

Virginia Lee Burton sees in trains and 
shovels what gives them their fascination 
for little boys. She knows the secret 
longings of Choo-Choo, the runaway en- 
gine. She feels the same pride in Mary 
Ann, the bright red steam shovel, that 
Mike Mulligan does when Mary Ann 
“digs as much in a day as a hundred men 
can dig in a week.” 

Now Miss Burton gives children the 
story of the little house which was built 
in beautiful green fields with tender care. 
It is a sad day when the big city builds 
itself all around the little house. The 
story of its rescue is told with tender 
gaiety and suspense. 

In all Miss Burton’s books there is zest 
and good humor. Her illustrations are 
gay and high-spirited. She knows what 
children like in a picture book and she 
is superbly capable of giving it to them. 












































What They’re Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from materials 


received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. Li- 
brarians are asked to submit to the A.L.A. Bulletin notes about 
changes and innovations in routines and services for possible 
inclusion in future “What They're Doing’ articles. 


N ITS EFFORTS to streamline the library 

for war service the Lima Public Li- 
brary, Lima, Ohio, has revised routines, 
developed time-savers, and broken down 
the lines between departments. For in- 
stance, the children’s department lends 
help to hard-pressed adult departments. 
Less time is given to revision of anno- 
tations for order cards in the “possible 
purchase”’ fields. Book jackets, except for 
special holidays, are put up without cap- 
tions and are allowed to speak for 
themselves. Overdue notices are being 
sent out at less frequent intervals, and 
the time will soon be further extended. 
High school students have been employed 
by the circulation department to handle, 
under supervision, the clerical work of 
overdues. In the registration records the 
library indicates on the numbered card 
whether the application is adult or juve- 
nile. This eliminates one process in writ- 
ing fine notices. Circulation statistics are 
not counted by classes but are simply 
entered as fiction or nonfiction in both the 
adult and juvenile classifications. 

In an effort to overcome transportation 
difficulties that make visits to the public 
library a hardship, the Westerly Public 
Library, Westerly, R.I., suggested that 
its patrons use parcel post service and a 
book messenger service offered at a low 
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rate. A few people use the messenger 
service, but the parcel post delivery serv- 
ice grew by leaps and bounds. When re- 
quested, the library mails reserve books, 
charging a small fee for wrapping and 
postage. Because of this service the turn- 
over of recent and popular books has been 
much more rapid. 

In the book selection course at Western 
Reserve Library School three periods were 
devoted to discussions of the issues con- 
nected with planning for peace. The 
three periods were divided into the social, 
economic, and political aspects of the sub- 
ject. Fern Long, of the Adult Education 
Office of the Cleveland Public Library, 
served as discussion leader for the three 
periods and introduced each topic with a 
talk of twenty to thirty minutes. After 
Miss Long’s introduction interested stu- 
dents formed a panel, and discussion 
from the floor followed. 

A vocational information service has 
been inaugurated at the Woodlawn Re- 
gional Branch of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Its purpose is to help youth learn 
the requirements and acquire the necessary 
training for specific occupations. The 
service was advertised through newspaper 
articles, personal visits to schools, and li- 
brary-sponsored “career clinics,” in which 
the vocational counselors of local schools 
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An index of schools was com- 
An- 
other index lists printed material on every 
type of job. To make job information 
available to the public, a bulletin board 
was erected on which three- by five-inch 
These 
cards gave information about employment 
“leads” 


took part. 
piled for the use of young people. 


typewritten cards were posted. 


and training courses offered for 
war industries. As a part of the voca- 
tional information service the library pre- 
sented a series of talks by authors on vari- 
ous angles of employment in wartime. 

In Portland, Ore., a library has been 
set up in the Vanport housing project, 
financed by federal funds. To serve 
the forty thousand residents funds were 
made available for a staff of four and 
nearly a thousand dollars a year allocated 
for books. The service for children is 
handled through the schools. The plan is 
under the direction of the Multnomah 
County Library, which is paid 10 per 
cent of all expenditures to cover super- 
visory costs. 


PUBLICITY 

After the Yonkers, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary’s war information center opened, 
the librarian 
W.P.A. made calls on 
every business, store, office, and home in 
Yonkers to urge the use of the center. 
He could handle “sales talk’’ without re- 
sorting to a prepared speech, and was bet- 
ter qualified for this sort of publicity ven- 
ture than any available member of the 
staff. 


center increased 150 per cent within the 


secured a_ well-qualified 


assistant, who 


The use of the war information 


first month after the personal calls were 
inaugurated. The Yonkers Public Li- 
brary hopes to be able to use this type of 
publicity in connection with other library 
services in the future. 
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A map showing locations of branch li- 
braries, O.C.D. and rationing offices, and 
other points of interest in Indianapolis 
has been issued by the Indianapolis Public 
Library and the O.C.D. The library 
prepared the map, and the O.C.D. dis- 
tributed it to every family in Indian- 
apolis. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, of the . Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, considered 
an article on China in a recent issue of 
the N.E.A. Journal so succinct and dis- 
cerning that he bought several thousand 
copies in reprint and distributed them at 
the main library and in the branches. 

The war center of the 
Louisville Free Public Library has been 
designated a 


information 


house for all 
questions concerning the war and war 


clearing 


agencies except those requiring an inter- 
pretative answer. ‘This action was taken 
at a meeting in the mayor’s office by 
twelve representatives of war agencies, 
radio stations, and newspapers. Repre- 
sentatives of the agencies and of the public 
library have formed a coordinating com- 
mittee which studies the problem of dis- 
semination of and 
The cooperating agen- 
cies supply information to the library cen- 
ter to eliminate duplication of effort and 
confusion 


information works 


closely together. 


in the minds of the citizens. 
The radio and newspapers as well as the 
war agencies carry on an educational and 
advertising campaign to acquaint the citi- 
zens with the new service. 


Discussion MEETINGS 


Fulmer, librarian of the 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bill- 


Margaret 


ings, Mont., reports that the citizens of 
Billings have learned about many of the 
problems of the war and peace by attend- 
ing discussion meetings sponsored by the 


























WHAT THEY'RE DOING 


library which were held every other Sun- 
day afternoon from December 6 through 
April 18. 


great success, and those attending were 


The discussion meetings had 


unanimous in desiring a continuation of 
the meetings in the fall. 

In November a library patron sug- 
gested that “a group of men and women, 
including young people, be brought to- 
gether by the library to read and discuss 
the war, the transition or demobilization, 
the peace, and reconstruction, and then 
present this information in talks before 
groups in Billings to stimulate more read- 
ing and thinking.” Such a group was 
brought together and organized as a steer- 
The 
committee included a lawyer, five teach- 
ers, the Y.W.C.A. secretary, a doctor, a 
They talked 
at the Sunday meetings on such subjects 
as “Latin America,” “Russia,” “Great 
Britain,’ “Can War Be Abolished ?” 
“Public Opinion and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” “Is Democracy Compatible with 
Capitalism?” and “The Essentials for a 
Durable Peace.” 


ing committee for the discussion. 


laborer, and a housewife. 


A moderator was ap- 
pointed for each of the meetings to intro- 
duce the speaker and to conduct the half- 
hour question period which followed the 
talk. 

At the end of the series the library staff 
questioned the seventy-five persons who 
attended the last meeting to discover their 
general reactions. Miss Fulmer summar- 
izes the results: ‘““The consensus was that 
the discussions accomplished their pur- 
pose to increase reading, thinking, and 
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discussion in Billings on the war and 
postwar problems and that understand- 
ing of increased, 


“What 


discussion ever did change opinions?’ com- 


these problems was 


but few opinions were changed. 
mented one.” ‘The survey showed that 
the discussion of subjects carried beyond 
the meetings to the family and to social, 
business, and classroom groups. 

In order to emphasize the importance 
of postwar planning before the war is 
won, the staff of the New Orleans Public 
Library organized a round table, com- 
posed of staff members, to present varying 
points of view expressed by a selected 
of authors. Leading luncheon 
clubs were informed that this panel was 
available for forum The 
clubs were asked to indicate what special 
emphasis in the discussion would interest 
them most and what degree of simplicity 


group 


discussions. 


or fulness of explanation would be suit- 
able. 


group the staff forum panel was asked to 


After one such discussion before a 


appear in a series of four forums over 
a local radio station. 

The books selected by the New Orleans 
staff to discuss on their programs were 
Lorwin, Economic Consequences of the 
Second World War; Condliffe, Agenda 
for a Postwar World; Burnham, The 
Managerial Revolution; Corbett, Post- 
War Worlds; De Roussy de Sales, The 
Making of Tomorrow; Carr, Conditions 
of Peace; Hoover and Gibson, The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace; Agar, A Time for 


Greatness. Magazine articles on postwar 


plans supplemented the books. 











LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


To Win the War and Win the Peace 


V.B.C. Progress 

OVER FIVE MILLION BOOKS have been 
collected in the 1943 Victory Book Cam- 
paign so far. Nearly two million are al- 
ready in the hands of men in the services, 
and additional allocations are being made 
daily as new requests are received from 
all branches of the service. Half a million 
books are now on their way to the men 
stationed overseas, and almost half a mil- 
lion have been sent to the Navy and the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation. 


Postwar Planning Documents 


THE TWO POSTWAR PLANNING reports 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
are now available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C., in 
three separate documents. National Re- 
sources Development: Report for 10943 
is in two parts, each a separate document: 
Part I, Post-War Plan and Program 
(25c) and Part II, Wartime Planning 
for War and Post War (30c.) Security, 
Work and Relief Policies costs $2.25. 


Council on Books in Wartime 


THE Council on Books in Wartime has 
sponsored a plan for publishing and dis- 
tributing free to the men in the armed 
services abroad approximately thirty-five 
million books for recreational reading in 
“armed services editions,’ which are to be 
inexpensively produced and expendable. 
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The plan has been worked out by a com- 
mittee of publishers with the cooperation 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
A radio book program, “Eyewitness,” 
sponsored by the council, will be broad- 
cast from New York City over N.B.C. 
every Thursday at 8 p.m. (E.W.T.) be- 
ginning in July. Episodes in war books 
will be dramatized for this program. 


American Library in London 


THe AMERICAN LIBRARY in London 
has been opened by the Office of War 
Information at the American Embassy in 
order to help satisfy the demand for in- 
formation about the United States. This 
special reference library has been designed 
for the use of American, British, and 
other United Nations officials and agen- 
cies and for research institutions, business, 
and the press. Additional information 
about the library may be obtained from 
Chester S. Williams, Overseas Branch, 
British Section, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


Book on Armed Forces 

Our Armed Forces: A Source Book 
on the Army and Navy for High-School 
Students, which was prepared coopera- 
tively by the Army, Navy, and U.S. Office 
of Education, has been published in co- 
operation with the U.S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation. It may be ordered from the Jn- 
fantry Journal, 1115 17 Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for thirty-five cents. 




















A.L.A. 


Presidential Inauguration 

ALTHEA H. WarrEN, librarian of Los 
Angeles Public Library and A.L.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect, will be presented the presiden- 
tial gavel by President Keyes D. Metcalf 
at a dinner and inaugural ceremony sched- 
uled to be held in Chicago on July 7. 
Carl Vitz, librarian of Minneapolis 
Public Library and A.L.A. First Vice 
President and President-Elect for 1943- 
44, will attend and be honored. The 
ceremony and dinner will be in lieu of 
the similar ceremony at the annual con- 
ference, which is not being held this year. 

Because of travel difficulties, it is an- 
ticipated that attendance at the dinner will 
be limited to those librarians and trustees 
in or near Chicago. However, other 
A.L.A. members who may be in the Chi- 
cago area at that time are, of course, in- 
vited to attend. For further information 
and for reservations for the dinner, com- 
municate with Eleanor Burke, A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Citation of Trustees 
On JuNE 10 at the A.L.A. Head- 


quarters two trustees’ were presented cita- 
tions of merit by Keyes D. Metcalf, 
President of the Association. The chair- 
man of the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
Laurance J. Harwood, trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library, South Bend, Ind., recom- 
mended to Mr. Metcalf the citation of the 
trustees selected, saying: 


__ 


'See also Trustee Articles on pages 221-23. 





NEWS 


... Mrs. George H. Tomlinson has given 
the benefits of her excellent and tolerant 
mind to her library and to the libraries and 
librarians of other communities of the 
United States for twenty-five years. She 
has been a friend to many librarians and an 
inspiration to trustees, and she has served 
with distinction as president of the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division. . . 

Now I refer to Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, 
who has served the Gary library and com- 
munity for more than thirty years. Gary 
was founded since the turn of the century, 
so you can readily appreciate that when the 
judge started to endow the community with 
his interest in the library, he had little to 
work upon. There was not the oft-men- 
tioned blade of grass from which to make 
two grow. He planted the first blade. ... 

The text of Mr. Harwood’s speech will 


probably appear in the Library Journal. 


Change in A.L.A. Address 


THE recent postal regulation ‘affecting 
the delivery of mail in many of the larger 
post offices has necessitated the change of 
the address of the Headquarters Office to 
American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


Suggestions for Offices Solicited 
Tue A.L.A. NoMINATING COMMITTEE 

for 1943-44 solicits suggestions for nomi- 
nees for the offices of president-elect, sec- 
ond vice president, and treasurer, and for 
members of the Executive Board and 
Council. Names should be submitted as 
soon as possible. 

ELeanor Hitt, Chairman 

California State Library 
Sacramento 
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No August A.L.A. Bulletin 


IN THE INTERESTS of economy there 
will be no August issue of the 4.L.4. 
Bulletin this year. The next number will 
be the September one. 


Pictures of Hospital Library 
Service 


Tue A.L.A. Public Relations Division 
needs some good pictures of hospital library 
service. They should be recent, eight-by- 
ten-inch glossy prints, and will be returned 
as soon as they have been copied by the 
division. Since they are to be used for 
magazine and newspaper publicity, they 
should illustrate various aspects of hospital 
library service, telling a clear story and tell- 
It is desirable to avoid 
When pictures are used, publica- 
tions will be asked to give credit to the 
library which contributed the pictures. 
Prints should be sent to the Public Rela- 
tions Division, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 


ing it naturally. 
posing. 


Chicago. 


A.L.A. Publications 


BECAUSE of widespread interest, three 
short reading lists, which appeared in the 
Booklist, have been made available in in- 
expensive reprint form. Freedom’ from 
Want by Orlie Pell lists the Beveridge 
plan, the famous report of the National 
Resources Planning Board, the Canadian 
Marsh report, and the more important 
summaries and critiques of these plans. 
Preparing for Peace is a twenty-title list 
that attempts to cover the objectives, prob- 
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lems, and principal plans for the postwar 
world. ‘The third list, The Family in 
Wartime by Doris L. Hoit, describes the 
recent literature on wartime living—mar- 
riage, the family, the child, and better liy- 
ing. All three lists can be obtained from 
the A.L.A. Department at 
quantity rates: 25 for 50¢, 100 for $1.50. 


Publishing 


Each appears as a single colored sheet. 
printed on both sides. 


Grants to Refugee Librarians 


THe A.L.A. Committee on Refugee 
Librarians has made two grants in 1942- 
43 to assist students enrolled in library 
schools. These grants were made possible 
by a gift of one hundred dollars by the 
Eastern College Librarians and by the 
use of twenty-five dollars from the in- 
come from the Sarah C. N. Bogle Me- 
morial Fund on recommendation. 

The first was a grant of fifty dollars 
Mrs. Marga Franck, Ph.D., 


Heidelberg, to enable her to enroll as a 


made to 


part-time student in the School of Library 
Mrs. 


Franck showed promise of potential use- 


Service at Columbia University. 


fulness, which has been substantiated by 
her very good record of scholarship in the 
course undertaken. 

Another award, of seventy-five dollars, 
was made to Ernest Modern, D.J., Uni- 
versity of Vienna. A survey of refugees 
enrolled in library schools resulted in the 
selection of Mr. Modern for his high 
scholarship and his personal adaptation to 
American ways. He has been graduated 
from the Columbia University School of 


Library Service with honors. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Tales from Far and Near 


THE 1943-44 plans for the C.B.S. 
American School of the Air again include 
the weekly children’s book program un- 
der the title “Tales from Far and Near.” 
Libraries which feature the program may 
wish to check on their stock of copies of 
the following books which will be among 
those included in that series: Bat by 
Meader, Black Beauty by Sewell, Dou- 
gal’s Wish by Alger, The Great Geppy 
by Du Bois, Haym Salomon by Fast, How 
Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick 
by Shapiro, Knight of the Sea by Lowe, 
Little Women by Alcott, Nathaniel’s 
Witch by Gibson, Shadow in the Pines 
by Meader, The Tall Hunter by Fast, 
The Water Babies by Kingsley, All A board 
the Whale! by Hatch, The Fast Sooner 
Hound by Bontemps, Cinder Ike by New- 
ell, Snow Treasure by McSwigan, and The 
Golden Fleece by Colum. 


Institute on Library in the Com- 
munity 


THE INSTITUTE on “The Library in 
the Community” to be held at the Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, August 23-28, will emphasize the 
sociological backgrounds and structure of 
cities, small towns, and rural regions and 
their interrelations with library activities ; 
methods of community survey and analy- 
sis; the needs of special community agen- 
cies and population groups; the nature of 
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community services and obligations im- 
posed by the war; and the role and re- 
sponsibilities of the library in the com- 
munity of the future. 

Librarians on the program of lectures 
include Leon Carnovsky and Lowell Mar- 
tin, Graduate Library School; Ralph Ul- 
veling, Public Library, Detroit; R. Rus- 
sell Munn, Public Library, Cleveland; 
Edith Wolinsky, South Chicago Branch, 
Public Library, Chicago; Grace W. Gil- 
man, Public Library, Riverside, Ill.; and 
Mary U. Rothrock, Library Service, Ten- 
Valley Authority, Knoxville. 
Other specialists, in sociology, education, 
etc., are included in the program. 


nessee 


Classifying Translations 


THE Worcester Free Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass., is interested in knowing 
what libraries with book collections of 
over two hundred thousand volumes have 
simplified the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion for literature by making no distinc- 
tion between the nationalities of poets, 
dramatists, etc., in translations, grouping 
all poetry in 821, drama in 822, etc. 
Comments may be sent to Emerson Green- 
away, librarian. 


Social Work Publicity Council 


Tue Social Work Publicity Council 
has just changed its name to the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare Services. The address remains the 
same: 130 FE. 22 St., New York City. 
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Libraries will be interested in the services 
available to members of the council. 
“Service” membership is $10 per year and 
entitles the member to eight issues of 
Channels, a magazine devoted to institu- 
tional publicity how-to-do-it 
pamphlets on various phases of publicity 


methods; 


work; information and consultation serv- 
The council’s collection of sample 
publicity materials is available to members 
on loan. 


ices. 


Singly, the pamphlets on publicity tech- 
niques cost from 35¢ to $1 apiece. Mem- 
bership at $5 entitles the member to all 
issues of Channels and any two of the 
pamphlets. A subscription to Channels 


alone is $3 per year. 


N. R. P. B. Pamphlet 


After the War—Toward Security, a 


National Resources Planning Board 
pamphlet, is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 


D.C., for ten cents. 


Nazi Publications 


Official Publications of Present-Day 
Germany, compiled by Dr. Otto Neu- 
burger, of the Division of Documents, 
Library of Congress, makes available an 
official analysis of the development of the 
Nazi state as described in official. Nazi 
publications. Dr. Neuburger was a gov- 
ernment official in pre-Nazi Germany. 
The booklet may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for twenty cents. 


A.I.G.A. Exhibits for Rent 


THe American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has prepared several exhibits on the 
graphic arts on the general subject “Print- 
ing in Today’s World,” which may be 


rented by libraries and similar organiza- 
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The rental fees range from ten to 
thirty-five dollars an exhibit. 

One of these is a collection of one hun- 
dred technical books selected from the 
This 
started its tour of the country as part of 
an exhibit of technical books in the New 
York Public Library in May. 

The exhibits so rented must be open 
free to the public. Information may be 
obtained from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


tions. 


viewpoint of good bookmaking. 


Guide for Teachers 


A GUIDE TO ITS LIBRARY FACILITIES of 
special importance to teachers, in the form 
of a fourteen-page mimeographed pampb- 
let, “Available Library 
Teachers,” has been prepared by the Pub- 
lic Library of Youngstown and Mahoning 
County, Ohio, for issue to all teachers in 
the county. The pamphlet describes in 
detail all the resources of the library of 
interest to teachers and clarifies the rela- 
tionship of the library to the public school. 
Sample copies may be obtained from the 
library at ten cents each. 


Resources for 


Library in Education 


The Forty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Part Il): The Library in General Edu- 
cation has been published by the De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Chicago. The price is $3.00 (paper, 
$2.50). The volume was prepared by the 
society’s Committee on the Library in Gen- 
eral Education under Louis R. Wilson, 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina. It covers the following 
broad subjects: the library as an agency in 
education, the library in action, the school 
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personnel and library service, the machin- 
ery for implementing library service, 
preparation of the staff for effective service, 
and evaluation and research. 

The committee that prepared the vol- 
ume includes Ralph A. Beals, University 
of Chicago Libraries; Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C.; William S. Gray, 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago; B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege Library, Columbia, Mo.; Anna 
Clark Kennedy, supervisor of 
school libraries, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N.Y.; and Eleanor 
Witmer, Teachers College Library, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 


senior 


Pamphlet News 


The Peace for Which We Fight, num- 
ber three in the series of pamphlets, To- 
ward New Horizons, has been issued by 
the Office of War Information. It is 
available in limited quantities. Presenting 
various points of view about the United 
Nations and the postwar world, the pam- 
phlet includes addresses by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Wendell L. Willkie, 
Governor Harold E. Stassen, and others. 

“A List of Films about the United 
Nations,” O.C.D. Publication 4215, is 
now available from the Office of Civilian 
Defense. A list of distribution centers 
for O.W.I. films is included. 

Two attractively illustrated pamphlets 
to add to library collections on the United 
Nations have been issued. South Africa 
at War, published by the South African 
Public Relations and Information Office, 
is available to libraries free of charge. 
Copies may be obtained from the above 





office, 3101 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Brazil is a recent pamphlet 
issued by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. This office is 
now producing a series of pamphlets on 
the Americas and the war and on indi- 
vidual Latin American countries. For 
information on inter-American program 
aids librarians may write to the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D.C. 

Understanding the War, prepared by 
the Federal Education War Council, a 
committee of federal war agencies as- 
sembled by the Office of War Information 
to help coordinate the government pro- 
gram of war information in schools and 
colleges, is now available free from the 
Office of War Information. The pam- 
phlet contains suggestions for college sum- 
mer school courses, for extracurricular 
programs, and for discussions relating to 
war information. Principal government 
materials relating to all phases of the 
war are listed. 

Recently published Public Affairs pam- 
phlets include Women at Work in War- 
time, The Airplane and Tomorrow's 
World, Freedom from Want: A World 
Goal, and Rebuilding Europe—after Vic- 
tory. They are available from the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, at ten cents 
each. 


War Bibliographies Discontinued 


THE Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress recently an- 
nounced that its “F” series of war bibli- 
ographies has been discontinued because of 
lack of funds. Cumulations to date will be 
available soon from the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
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For This We Fight 


JUNE 5 and _ running 


through August 28, 1943, N.B.C.’s Inter- 


BEGINNING 


American University of the Air is present- 
ing an unusually noteworthy series of pro- 
grams entitled For This We Fight. The 
series is sponsored by the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace and the 
Twentieth Century Fund, and will be 
heard over the N.B.C. network and affili- 
ated stations, Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M. 
(E.W.T.). 


continue through the winter. 


The program will probably 


Materials are available from three 
sources. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City, has a 
discussion manual entitled Wartime Facts 
and Postwar Planning (50¢ per copy, 45¢ 


for quantities over 10, 30¢ for quantities 


to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 
4oth St., New York City, will have re- 
prints of each program. ‘These will be 
sent free in response to requests from li- 
braries, either singly or in quantities. 
Libraries may ask to be put on the mailing 
The National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, will provide a 
small illustrated descriptive folder suitable 


list for the whole series. 


for posting and a large folio clip sheet of 
releases on each program which can be 
clipped and posted or adapted by the li- 
brary for newspaper release in connection 
with related study or listening groups. 
Libraries should urge local stations to 
carry the program if they do not plan to 
do so, since they provide ideal material for 
library adult educational activities. Ex- 
hibits and special bookshelves can be tied 





over 100) and When the War Ends series, 


six volumes on various aspects of postwar 


to the program, which will offer an op- 
portunity for cooperation with community 
clubs, ete. 


planning ($1 apiece). The Commission 


Victory Book (Campaign 


OFFICIALLY, at least, the second Victory Book Campaign is coming to an end and, 
on behalf of the A.L.A., I should like to thank all those who have collaborated in it. 
During a period when personnel problems are serious and when library service is being 
modified to meet rapidly changing conditions, it is not easy to undertake a special project 
of this sort ; but all who have helped in the drive are entitled to feel that they have made a 
direct and valuable contribution to the war effort. Most of us have friends or relatives 
in the armed forces who can testify at first hand to the need for books on land and sea and 
to the gratitude of officers and men for those that have been provided. 

While the national publicity campaign is over, a great many more books are needed 
and, judging by experience following the first Victory Book Campaign, books will con- 
tinue to come into libraries from those who have acquired the good habit of contributing. 
I hope that all librarians will do what they can to encourage continuing gifts and that 
they will make further special efforts at collection as opportunities arise. 

Keyes D. Mercatr, President 














THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


“Why I Don’t Like Libraries” 


TO THE EDITOR: 

May I rise from my “stiff, straight-backed, 
wood-bottomed chair” in the local library to 
comment on the “Why I Don’t Like Li- 
braries” letter from an anonymous library 
patron in your June issue? He seems to 
me to be in quite a bad way. 

Approaching the library “with dragging 
feet,” he finds himself ‘afraid of the old 
maids” on the staff who will “try to mold 
his character or something.” He has to 
throw away his cigarette before he goes in, 
and he can’t concentrate because of the 
silence. He is baffled by the simplicities of 
library indexing in case he tries to dig out 
his own books, and finally staggers home with 
“an armful of books he doesn’t want” be- 
cause he has been “indiscreet enough to tell 
the librarian” what he does want. But there 
is no peace awaiting him: instead, there is 
his tax statement and a list of “fines accu- 
mulated by his careless wife and children.” 
His nerves by now are in tatters, and he 
has to plunge out into the night and find 
“a hotel lobby or a train” where he can 
really settle down to read. 

If I may say so—Nuts! 

I, too, have wanted a smoke—and badly 
—in the middle of a research job; have found 
my seat tiring; have been annoyed by brittle 
silences and by early closing hours. So what? 
Install cigarette-machines, cushioned booths, 
and a jukebox which will play till midnight? 

Naturally library service varies enormous- 
ly; naturally an immense amount of responsi- 
bility devolves on the librarian (who in cer- 
tain cases may fall far short of ability to 
shoulder it—but in what realm of human 
activity is that not true?) ; naturally a li- 
brarian isn’t apt to be found heading up the 
local Chamber of Commerce (which last 
Seems to upset your correspondent as much 


as anything else). But, speaking as a library 
patron of some thirty-five years’ experience— 
and experience which ranges from our largest 
metropolitan and university libraries to the 
tiniest of New England institutions—I can 
honestly say that I am far more frequently 
amazed by the scope and intelligence of the 
services rendered than I am taken aback by 
occasional inefficiencies; that—to an extent 
almost unequaled in any other form of pub- 
lic service I can think of—tact, courtesy, and 
genuine helpfulness seem to be the rule; and 
that if, as your correspondent states, “li- 
braries do not get their services out to a large 
enough segment of the adult population,” 
the fault, to my mind, is certainly not with 
the libraries. 
You can lead a horse, etc. 

ALBERT LEFFINGWELL 

Amityville, L.I., N.Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The June issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin came 
today. In it, I think, you have let Franklin 
Pierce Adams’ old friend “Anon” labor to 
bring forth something not quite worthy of 
himself. I am speaking of the article “Why 
I Don’t Like Libraries.” He objects to their 
limited facilities. The fact that a library is 
only as big as its budget is too obvious to 
bear further enlargement. Let’s skip the 
part, too, about his finding the atmosphere 
uncongenial. That atmosphere, as he him- 
self points out, varies in degree with li- 
braries. And I might point out to him that 
in most cases the “atmosphere” of a library 
is created by the patrons rather than the 
librarians. If most people are inspired to 
awe and silence upon entering a library, it 
is probably because they are unused to books; 
surely it is not because they don’t like the 
looks of the girl behind the circulation desk. 

That brings up the point that outrages my 
sense of justice—his mouth-filling “Librari- 
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ans aren't people. They think no thoughts, 
do no things, live no lives.” 

Speaking of the girl behind the circulation 
desk—she lives a life of her own, don’t be 
mistaken about that. And it has nothing to 
do with what she reads in books. I speak 
with great authority because I am one my- 
self. The library at which I work is staffed 
by nine trained librarians. They are efficient 
girls, certainly, but that doesn’t make it neces- 
sary for them to find solace in a “vicarious 
existence,” and no one considers them “note- 
worthy exceptions.” One of them, for in- 
stance, is on leave of absence to be with her 
lieutenant-husband until he is sent overseas. 
Vicarious? I doubt it.... Then, there’s 
another staff member, who has made our 
book collection rather a living thing to the 
men of the nearby Army base. They’ll suffer 
themselves to take out a book if only for 
the opportunity of having a word or two 
with her over the stamp pad while she writes 
their names on the cards.... By the way, 
my own office is on street level. Being 
whistled at by the passers-by is my one con- 
stant interruption. . . 

I might mention, too, that so far as I can 
judge from my own experience, “Anon” is 
well-nigh individual in his belief that li- 
brarians are invulnerable to approach, or 
maybe his intimation is that they become 
librarians because of that. He seems to 
think that the librarian stands between the 
books in her library and the men in her 
community. More times, though, she stands 
the books between herself and her wolves in 
student’s clothing. 


MarGARET FRANCES WISEMAN 
Librarian 

Caddo Parish Extension 

Shreve Memorial Library 
Shreveport, La. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Couldn’t we have more things like “Why 
I Don’t Like Libraries” in the June 1943 
issue? To learn what outsiders think is 
wrong with us is so much more stimulating 
than to read about the things that we our- 
selves take satisfaction in. 

Librarians are insiders; patrons, and po- 
tential patrons, are outsiders. No matter 
how much we'd like to, we can’t know truly 
how our services impress the community 
because we know too much about how they 
impress us. 

Since libraries exist to do something to, 
or for, others, or to make possible their do- 
ing things for, or to, themselves, the real 
test of how we are fulfilling our potentiali- 
ties is how our libraries appear to the people 
who use them and to the people who don't, 
and why. It isn’t our own reaction that 
counts here. Services which the public finds 
unsatisfactory, inadequate, or unimaginative, 
practices annoying to patrons, lose none of 
their force just because we have our own 
justifications. The true evaluation of our 
work, and one which will offer us the most 
stimulation and challenge, will be the one 
written by an outsider. 

I have a feeling that if the descriptions 
of “Library Cooperation with Organiza- 
tions” in the same issue had been written, 
in each case, by a member of the cooperating 
organization instead of by a staff member of 
the cooperating library, we would have re- 
ceived thought-provoking criticism and per- 
haps some challenging new ideas. 

Let’s have more outside criticism and 
evaluations and fewer self-appraisals and 
justifications. 

ELLEN MacGrecor, Librarian 
Naval Air Technical Training Center 
Chicago 





